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MR.  PRESIDENT,  AND  FELLOW-MEMBERS  OF  THE 

NEW  ORLEANS  BAR  ASSOCIATION: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  done  me  by  your  kind 
invitation  to  address  you  tonight.  I  also  appreciate  the 
unusually  large  attendance  of  our  members  on  this  occasion, 
although  I  do  not  assume  this  as  a  personal  tribute,  but 
rather  realize  that  the  somewhat  controversial  nature  of 
my  subject  is  the  attraction.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  association  for  several  years.  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
have  ever  before  undertaken  to  burden  the  membership 
with  my  views  from  the  floor,  and  I  now  offer  that  fact  as 
a  plea  in  mitigation  for  what  I  am  about  to  commit. 

On  December  6th,  1934,  when  Act  10  of  the  Second 
Extra  Session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  of  1934  became 
effective,  an  important  change  in  the  affairs  of  the  legal 
profession  in  this  State  took  place.  What  had  been  only 
a  theory  under  discussion  abruptly  turned  into  a  reality; 
the  Louisiana  bar  was  integrated.  All  power  and  influence 
of  our  profession,  no  longer  asserted  by  a  voluntary  minor¬ 
ity  association,  became  then  and  there  vested  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  which,  by  compulsion,  numbers  every  lawyer  of  the 
State  in  its  ranks  and  calls  upon  each  to  stand  his  or  her 
share  of  professional  responsibility,  to  do  his  or  her  part 
in  the  work  of  our  great  fraternity. 

Tonight  I  am  privileged  to  speak  to  you  upon  this 
changed  form  of  bar  organization  in  Louisiana.  Coming 
at  this  time,  the  subject  is  important,  and  I  hope,  by  my 
humble  efforts,  to  do  justice  to  it. 

I  am  addressing  you  in  the  capacity  only  of  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  New  Orleans  Bar  Association.  Although 
doubtless  selected  for  this  talk  because  I  happen  to  be  your 
only  member  upon  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  integrated 
bar,  nevertheless  I  am  not  presuming  to  speak  for  that 
corporation  or  its  board,  but  am  expressing  tonight  only 
my  personal  observations  and  views. 

A  few  lawyers  of  this  State  have  studied  this  subject 
of  bar  organization  intensively,  and  what  I  say  will  not 
be  new  to  them,  or  possibly  accord  entirely  with  their  own 
conclusions.  But  to  the  majority  of  our  brethren,  the  sub¬ 
ject,  even  under  my  inadequate  treatment,  should  prove 
new,  and  interesting  at  least  by  force  of  recent  events. 


History  of  Movement 

For  about  six  centuries,  since  the  beginnings  of  Inns 
of  Court  in  London,  guilds  of  lawyers  have  been  striving 
for  professional  unity.  Until  recent  years,  the  movement 
has  found  expression  in  America  only  by  the  plan  of  vol¬ 
untary  association,  and  even  such  associations  were  incon¬ 
spicuous  until  the  post  Civil  War  period,  the  American  Bar 
Association  organizing  as  recently  as  1878. 

The  inevitable  defects  of  voluntary  association,  such  as 
minority  rule,  unevenly  distributed  responsibility,  tendency 
toward  clique  control  nourished  upon  general  disinterest, 
the  fallacy  of  the  professional  few  pretending  to  speak  with 
the  authority  of  all, — these  disadvantages  have  created  in 
the  American  bar  a  desire  for  forms  of  professional  or¬ 
ganization  better  and  stronger.  The  desire  has  begun  to 
bear  fruit,  and  the  profession  most  deeply  steeped  in  tradi¬ 
tion  and  most  wedded  to  precedent  has  turned,  in  many 
states,  to  the  innovation  of  an  integrated  bar. 

Louisiana,  I  am  informed,  is  the  fourteenth  state  to 
turn  to  this  progressive  plan  of  statutory  integration.  Her 
sisters  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Mississippi, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Okla¬ 
homa,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington,  have  preceded 
her.  The  territory  of  Porto  Rico  has  adopted  statutory 
integration.  Additionally,  Kentucky  has  recently  inte¬ 
grated  by  court  rule  under  legislative  mandate.  Illinois, 
and  more  lately  Missouri,  have  integrated  by  court  rule 
without  legislative  action. 

So  that  in  the  United  States  today  we  have  three  more 
or  less  defined  forms  of  bar  government:  the  voluntary 
association,  the  bar  integrated  by  rule  or  order  of  the 
judicial  department,  and  the  bar  integrated  by  statute.  It 
is  my  belief  that,  under  the  local  conditions  I  will  discuss, 
Louisiana’s  legislature  in  November  chose  for  our  profes¬ 
sion  the  most  progressive  and  effective  plan. 

Bar  integration  by  statute  is  not  a  new  topic  in  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Nor  was  what  our  Legislature  did  last  November, 
in  principle  at  least,  lacking  in  previous  favorable  con¬ 
templation,  in  some  phases,  at  any  rate,  by  conspicuous 
figures  in  past  activities  of  our  profession  in  this  State. 

Integration  for  Louisiana  Planned 

On  May  4th,  1929,  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Association,  meeting  at  Lafayette, 
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Mr.  Walker  B.  Spencer,  then  chairman  of  the  Co-ordination 
Committee,  declared,  according  to  the  printed  record,  that 
there  was  “a  lot  of  truth”  in  a  statement,  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  speaker  at  a  previous  convention,  “that  the 
Bar  of  Louisiana  had  less  influence  and  standing  with  the 
Legislature  and  with  the  public  than  did  the  corn  doctors 
and  beauty  parlor  operators” . 

I  lack  time  to  quote  Mr.  Spencer’s  whole  speech.  It 
was  a  splendid  endorsement,  in  advance,  and  in  principle 
at  least,  of  what  our  Legislature  has  since  done.  I  would 
like  to  note  in  passing  that  Mr.  Spencer  did  point  out  that 
the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Association  then  had  on  its  rolls 
only  “about  half”  of  the  approximately  1,500  lawyers  of 
the  State,  a  percentage  even  more  depreciated  in  1934,  I 
think,  and  that  he  painted  this  prophetic  picture: 

“Now,  my  thought  and  belief  is  that  the  ultimate 
means  of  solving  all  of'these  questions  about  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  courts,  about  the  propriety  of  legislation, 
is  going  to  be  in  the  integration  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  Bar,  making  every  man,  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  his  right  to  practice  law,  obliged  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Association,  and  that  that  Association  shall  be  a 
self-governing  body — a  body  that  will  make  its  own 
rules  as  to  discipline,  and  will  make  its  own  rules  in 
reference  to  legislation  affecting  the  substantive  and 
adjective  law  of  this  State.” 

Because  of  the  constitutional  limitation  in  favor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  disbarment  matters,  the  Legislature  could 
not  successfully  vest  the  bar  with  full  disciplinary  power, 
but  as  to  power  over  admissions  and  the  other  details  thus 
advocated  by  Mr.  Spencer,  it  would  appear  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  last  November  went  just  as  far  along  the  lines 
pointed  out  by  that  gentleman  of  the  State  Bar  Association 
as  was  legally  possible. 

Following  the  speech  in  1929  I  have  referred  to,  Mr. 
Frank  Hart  of  New  Orleans  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  on  the  subject.  The  record  shows  that 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Schwarz  as  chairman,  with  Mr.  J.  Blanc  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  were  appointed,  and  for 
three  years  studied  the  subject,  and  made  annual  reports 
thereon. 

Consideration  of  statutory  bar  incorporation  had 
prominent  part  in  the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Association  con- 
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vention  of  1930  at  Monroe.  While  the  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  everybody  who  touched  on  the  subject  seemed  to 
be  that  there  was  no  immediate  need  for  the  innovation, 
and  that  we  should  wait  and  watch  the  experience  of  other 
states,  nevertheless  there  was  strong  comment  with  favor¬ 
able  leaning.  For  instance,  in  his  address  as  president, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Fletchinger,  who  for  many  years  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Ethics  and  Grievances,  said  in  part  : 

“The  present  day  movement  to  achieve  bar  inte¬ 
gration  through  organized  effort  is  peculiar  to  no 
section  or  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  movement 
has  achieved  the  proportions  of  one  national  in  scope 
and  character.  It  augurs  well  for  the  future  and  pro¬ 
claims  more  loudly  than  most  of  us  realize  that  the 
Bar  is  awake  to  its  duty  and  is  seeking  the  means  of 
meeting  its  increased  responsibility.  The  notion  which 
once  obtained  that  an  association  of  the  Bar  may  con¬ 
sist  of  a  select  group,  membership  to  depend  largely 
upon  the  individual’s  social  status  or  preeminence  at 
the  Bar  and  devoted  chiefly  to  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  of  its  members,  with  no  necessary 
connection  with  or  relation  to  the  public  welfare,  no 
longer  finds  support.” 

The  committee  of  Messrs.  Schwarz,  Monroe  and  Tay¬ 
lor  at  the  same  convention  reported  in  part  as  follows, 
dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  a  State  Bar  Act: 

“What  are  the  reasons  advanced  for  statutory 
organization  ?  It  is  claimed  that  the  bar  ought  to  have 
the  power,  in  first  instance  at  least,  to  provide  for  the 
qualifications  for  admission  to  membership  and  for 
disciplining  or  disbarring  members.  It  is  true  that 
the  acts  always  give  a  review,  as  they  should,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  but  the  claim  is  made  that 
qualifications  for  admission  and  matters  of  disbarment 
and  discipline  can  be  better  handled  by  vesting  larger 
authority  in  a  body  corporate  known  as  the  State  Bar. 
It  is,  also,  claimed  that  the  voluntary  bar  associations 
cannot  adequately  meet  the  problems  as  to  admission 
or  discipline  and  disbarment  of  members.  It  is  further 
claimed  that  because  the  membership  enrolled  in  the 
voluntary  bar  associations  is  usually  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  bar  that  such 
associations  are  not  representative  and  can  exercise 
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no  sufficient  influence  in  such  matters  as  the  selection 

of  judges  or  the  general  administration  of  justice.” 

Despite  the  conclusion  in  1930  of  both  the  State  Bar 
Association’s  president  and  special  committee  that  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  action,  and  irrespective  of  what  may  be 
thought  of  the  details  of  the  present  Bar  Act,  it  is  inescapa¬ 
ble  that  the  conditions  which  we  all  know  existed  in  the 
State  Bar  Association  were  beginning  to  depress  its  leaders 
and  that,  because  of  the  advantages  of  bar  integration 
pointed  out  in  these  excerpts  I  have  quoted,  there  was  de¬ 
veloping  a  leaning  in  that  direction. 

For  three  years  this  first  special  committee  came  to 
no  decision. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Spencer  again  took  the  floor  of  the  annual 
convention,  commented  on  the  committee’s  indecision,  and 
declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  “there  is  a  sentiment  in  this 
state  favorable  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Bar  of  the 
State”.  In  the  convention  of  1934  Mr.  Spencer  moved  the 
appointment  of  another  special  committee,  of  five  this  time ; 
so  he  was  made  chairman,  and  with  Mr.  Charles  Rivet  was 
added  to  the  original  three  members.  This  committee  was 
apparently  engaged  in  studying  the  subject  when  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  last  November  put  into  operation  the  plan  which, 
in  principle,  1  say,  said  committee  then  had  under  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  have  mentioned  these  historical  matters  because  I 
know  that  you,  my  fellow-members  of  this  great  city’s  bar 
association,  are  glad  to  have  demonstrated  to  you  from  the 
records  that  the  framers  of  our  new  State  Bar  Act,  and  the 
legislators  who  enacted  it,  did  not  rush  into  this  plan 
hastily,  inadvisedly,  or  without  some  indication  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  that  some  such  plan  might  be 
favorably  received  and  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Patterned  on  California  Law 

1  have  been  careful  to  appraise  any  past  apparent 
favorable  reaction  to  the  State  Bar  plan,  on  the  part  of  any 
individual,  as  in  principle  only,  because  I  apprehend  that 
in  its  actual  detailed  form,  Act  10  of  the  Second  Extra 
Session  of  1934  may  not  entirely  please  even  some  past 
advocates  of  the  principle  of  bar  integration. 

We  have  all  heard  criticism.  I  have  read  criticism.  I 
have  before  me  an  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans  Daily 


States  of  December  8th,  1934,  which  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  us  in  its  headline:  “The  Bar  Enslaved.”  I  also 
have  before  me  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
December,  1934,  containing  hostile  criticism  and  snap- 
judgment,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  recklessly  erroneous 
declaration  that:  “The  act  aims  particularly  to  make  ad¬ 
mission  to  practice  an  easy  matter.” 

That  well-established  idea  of  bar  integration  requires 
no  justification  at  my  hands,  nor  need  I  defend  what  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact  in  Louisiana.  It  is  perhaps, 
however,  a  duty  to  point  out  irresponsible  and  reckless 
criticism,  and  to  endeavor  to  answer  constructive  criticism, 
and  this  I  will  do  before  I  close. 

The  Louisiana  State  Bar  Act  is  patterned  upon  the 
California  State  Bar  Act  which  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  Journal  has  declared  to  be  the  “‘pioneer  and  model  in 
this  field.”  A  comparative  reading  of  the  two  statutes 
clearly  shows  the  California  law  was  used  as  the  Louisiana 
plan,  whole  sections  being  copied  verbatim,  but  certain 
radical  changes  were  also  made. 

The  California  Act  in  turn  was  based  upon  the  model 
act  of  the  American  Judicature  Society  written  in  1918. 
So  however  much  of  a  statutory  “black  sheep”  some  people 
might  think  the  Louisiana  law  has  turned  out  to  be,  we 
must  all  confess  it  has  descended  in  the  direct  line  from 
the  most  distinguished  ancestors  of  its  species. 

Primarily,  the  Louisiana  act  creates  a  public  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  the  usual  powers,  including  the  right  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  its  powers  and  its  term  of  existence  expressly 
subject  to  the  Legislature’s  will.  The  membership,  now  and 
hereafter,  embraces  all  persons  entitled  to  practice  law  in 
Louisiana,  divided  into  active  and  inactive  members,  with 
nominal  dues. 

I  am  informed  that  nearly  1,100  lawyers  out  of  about 
1,800  in  the  State  had  remitted  their  dues  up  to  two  days 
ago,  and  Mr.  White,  the  treasurer,  has  asked  me  to  urge 
all  who  have  not  remitted  to  do  so  promptly.  He  also  asks 
your  indulgence  in  the  delay  of  mailing  out  all  certificates 
of  membership,  as  this,  he  says,  has  proved  quite  a  task. 

The  manner  of  the  government  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Bar  follows  the  California  plan,  and  the  usual  plan,  with 
regard  to  territorial  distribution  of  members  of  the  Board, 
the  Congressional  District  being  chosen  as  the  unit.  In 
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the  original  act  a  Board  of  Governors  of  eight  active  mem¬ 
bers,  serving  without  compensation,  one  from  each  of  the 
Congressional  Districts  of  the  State,  was  provided  for. 
This  Board  now  numbers  nine  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
Attorney-general,  by  an  amendment  at  the  December  Extra 
Session,  Act  21  thereof. 

The  first  board,  under  the  mandate  of  the  statute,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  has  such  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  board  consists  of : 

First  Congressional  District:  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  of 
New  Orleans;  Second  Congressional  District:  Sigur  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Lutcher;  Third  Congressional  District:  J.  J.  Four- 
net,  of  Lafayette;  Fourth  Congressional  District:  George 
T.  McSween,  of  Shreveport;  Fifth  Congressional  District: 
George  Wesley  Smith,  of  Rayville;  Sixth  Congressional 
District :  Warren  H.  Cornish,  of  Ponchatoula ;  Seventh 
Congressional  District:  Austin  L.  Fontenot,  of  Opelousas; 
Eighth  Congressional  District:  J.  H.  McSween,  of  Alex¬ 
andria;  and  Ex-Officio,  the  Attorney  General. 

Our  successors  will  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  several  Congressional  Districts,  with  the  usual  selec¬ 
tion  by  party  primary  necessary  in  this  State,  at  the  next 
congressional  elections,  and  the  governors  of  the  State 
Bar  will  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  position  is  declared 
by  the  statute  to  be  a  public  office,  except  the  membership 
ex-officio,  of  course,  of  the  Attorney-general.  Vacancies 
are  to  be  filled  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate. 

From  their  own  membership,  the  Governors  annually 
are  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  State  Bar,  a  president  and 
three  vice-presidents.  A  secretary  and  a  treasurer  are  also 
stipulated,  but  may  be  elected  by  the  governors  from  non¬ 
members.  The  Honorable  Gaston  L.  Porterie,  Attorney- 
general  of  Louisiana,  has  been  elected  the  State  Bar’s  first 
president. 

As  far  as  the  general  functions  of  the  membership 
are  concerned,  annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  State 
Bar  are  contemplated,  the  annual  meeting,  at  a  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Board,  being  mandatory.  The 
usual  routine  of  proceedings  is  provided  for.  Matters  of 
general  professional  interest  will  doubtless  be  communi¬ 
cated  between  meetings,  when  necessary,  to  the  entire 
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membership,  and  an  active  and  continuing  attention  to  pro¬ 
fessional  affairs  by  all  members  fostered.  I  would  like, 
personally,  to  see  this  attention  attracted  through  the 
medium  of  a  State  Bar  Journal,  as  is  done  in  some  other 
states,  providing  it  can  be  made  self-supporting  in  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

The  program  of  the  immediate  future  includes  princi¬ 
pally  the  examinations  for  admission  to  be  held  at  New 
Orleans  on  February  26,  27  and  28,  which,  I  understand, 
will  be  taken  by  about  seventy  candidates  having  the 
requisite  qualifications  under  Supreme  Court  rule  XV. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  State  Bar  Act  are 
probably  those  which  relate  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Governors.  Broad  powers  given,  in  a  way 
declaratory  of  the  objectives  of  the  organization  itself,  are 
to  aid  in  the  advance  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and 
in  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
to  formulate  rules  of  professional  conduct  for  all  members 
of  the  bar  in  Louisiana.  Generally  speaking,  the  Board  of 
Governors  is  directed  to  govern  the  State  Bar.  It  is  charged 
with  the  executive  functions  of  the  State  Bar,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  Bar  Act,  and 
I  might  summarize  the  Board’s  general  powers  by  saying 
that  they  are  those  powers  usually  given  to  administrative 
boards  of  this  type. 

Supreme  Court  Acts  on  New  Bar 

When  we  come  to  the  point  of  considering  those  most 
important  functions  under  the  State  Bar  Act  of  its  Board 
of  Governors,  the  power  to  admit  to  practice  and  the  power 
to  remove,  I  think  I  should  first  remind  you  briefly  that 
on  January  2nd,  1935,  the  justices  of  the  Louisiana  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  by  unanimous  signed  order,  were  in  accord 
with  the  Legislature’s  action  in  November,  to  the  extent 
of  amending  the  Supreme  Court  Rules  so  as  to  constitute 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Bar  as  the  recognized 
committees  on  examinations  and  disbarments,  thus  sup¬ 
planting  the  previous  Supreme  Court  Committees  on  those 
subjects. 

This  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  support  of  the 
statutory  bar  plan  was  most  gratifying,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
advocates  of  that  plan.  The  entire  membership  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  headed  by  our  distinguished  Attorney- 
general,  attended  the  first  meeting  of  our  high  tribunal  of 
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the  New  Year,  and  presented  our  petition  for  recognition. 
We  were  received  in  chambers  by  the  full  court.  Our  peti¬ 
tion  was  explained,  and,  after  a  short  executive  consulta¬ 
tion,  the  Chief  Justice  and  every  Associate  Justice  placed 
his  signature  upon  the  order  amending  the  rules. 

Something  was  said  tonight  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  new  State 
Bar  Act.  Assuming  that  the  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  operation  of  the  statute  thus  far  shown  by  our  Supreme 
Court  is  not  entirely  conclusive,  I  might  answer  the  infer¬ 
ence  of  possible  unconstitutionality  by  saying  that  the  only 
point  1  have  heard  raised  is  that  Act  10  might  violate  Sec¬ 
tion  4  of  Article  IV,  Constitution  of  1921,  prohibiting  the 
Legislature  from  passing  any  “local  or  special”  law  to 
create  a  corporation  or  grant  a  corporation  “any  special 
or  exclusive  right,  privilege  or  immunity.”  Those  persons 
who  cling  to  this  slender  idea  may  as  well  abandon  it.  The 
statute  is  not  a  local  or  a  special  law.  It  applies  equally 
to  all  members  of  a  well-recognized  class  of  the  public 
known  as  attorneys,  and  is  a  general  and  valid  regulatory 
measure  under  the  police  power.  There  is  abundant  au¬ 
thority  to  such  effect.  The  California  law  was  attacked  on 
this  very  ground,  under  a  similar  provision  against  local 
and  special  legislation  in  their  constitution,  and  the  con¬ 
tention  was  expressly  overruled  by  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  State  Bar  vs.  Superior  Court,  207  Cal.  323,  278 
Pac.  432. 

In  further  regard  to  this  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  would  like  here  to  invite  your  minds  to  return  to  the 
observation  made  by  me  near  the  opening  of  this  address 
that  three  theories  of  bar  organization  exist  in  America 
today:  the  voluntary  association,  the  integration  by  court 
order,  and  the  integration  by  statute. 

Louisiana  is  unique  in  possessing  a  situation  where 
not  only  one,  but  all  three  of  these  theories  of  organization 
are,  to  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  effect. 

We  have  had  for  many  years  the  voluntary  state-wide 
association.  Under  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
association  has  lost  its  official  character  in  regard  to  ex¬ 
aminations  and  disbarments.  Necessity  for  additional 
space,  long  needed  by  the  state  law  library,  has  also  made 
it  necessary  for  the  voluntary  association,  being  a  private 
corporation,  to  no  longer  occupy  the  space  in  the  Court¬ 
house  here  legally  dedicated  to  public  departments.  It 
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is  gratifying'  to  note,  however,  that  in  the  face  of  these 
inevitable  changes,  the  voluntary  state-wide  association  in 
Louisiana  has  announced  it  intends  to  carry  on  and  dedi¬ 
cate  itself  to  those  many  other  splendid  purposes  which 
such  a  body  can  accomplish. 

Judicial  Control  in  Louisiana 

Now  let  us  see  what  element  of  judicial  control  over 
the  bar  exists  in  Louisiana. 

The  idea  of  bar  integration  by  judicial  control  is  a 
consequence  of  the  thought  that  the  judicial  department, 
in  the  absence  of  any  special  investiture,  possesses  an  in¬ 
herent  authority  to  govern  the  bar  in  its  character  as 
composed  of  officers  of  the  Court.  This  thought  may  find 
aid  in  enabling  legislation,  as  in  Kentucky;  or  it  may  ex¬ 
press  itself  apparently  because  of  lack  of  cooperative  legis¬ 
lation,  a  condition  which  I  gather  has  existed  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri. 

There  was  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
inherent  judicial  authority  by  Judge  Atwood  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Supreme  Court,  delivered  before  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association,  and  printed  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  last  April.  The  fact  that  Judge  Atwood,  the  public 
advocate  of  the  inherent  judicial  authority-over-the-bar 
doctrine,  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  the  justice  of  the 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  who  gave  that  doctrine  effect  in 
his  State,  writing  his  court’s  opinion  in  the  Richards  Dis¬ 
barment  Case,  63  S.  W.  2nd,  672,  seems  to  justify  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  in  such  a  matter  the  judiciary’s  wish  is  “father 
to  the  thought”. 

The  same  thing  has  been  said  in  another  way  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Beardsley,  a  former  president  of  the  California 
State  Bar,  in  a  powerful  argument  against  this  doctrine 
of  “divine  right”  in  the  judiciary,  published  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  Journal  in  June,  1933,  and  well  worth 
reading.  “Another  reason”,  said  Mr.  Beardsley,  “why  the 
inherent  power  doctrine  persists  is  that  decisions  dealing 
with  the  powers  of  judges  are  written  by  judges  .  . .  When 
a  judge  writes  an  inherency  opinion,  he  is  thrusting  great¬ 
ness  upon  himself.  If  he  were  called  upon  to  pass  upon 
the  claim  of  an  executive  to  inherent  power,  he  would  be 
able  to  think  more  clearly  and  to  decide  more  wisely.” 

As  most  of  us  know,  we  have  one  “inherency”  opinion 
in  Louisiana,  written  about  a  year  ago  by  Chief  Justice 
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O’Niell,  in  the  case  of  Ex  parte  Steckler,  179  La.  410,  154 
So.  41.  Judge  O’Niell  said  in  part: 

“But  the  Legislature  did  not,  because  it  could  not, 
without  usurping  a  judicial  function,  undertake  to 
deprive  the  judicial  department  of  its  right  to  impose 
further  conditions,  in  addition  to  such  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Legislature  might  impose,  upon  the  right 
of  a  person  to  be  licensed  to  practice  law.” 

I  bring  up  this  Steckler  decision  because  I  have  said 
that  bar  government  in  Louisiana  partakes  somewhat  also 
of  the  plan  of  control  by  the  judicial  department.  Right 
or  wrong,  whether  it  stands  or  not  in  the  future,  the  Steck¬ 
ler  case  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  application  of  the 
new  State  Bar  Act  to  the  question  of  admissions. 

Supreme  Court  Controls  Disbarments 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  disbarment,  we  have  in 
Louisiana  something  which  most  other  states  lack,  and 
which  relieves  necessity  for  the  doctrine  of  “inherent  judi¬ 
cial  authority”  as  applied  to  discipline  over  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  I  refer  to  Section  10  of  Article  VII  of  the 
Louisiana  Constitution  of  1921,  which  provides  that  our 
Supreme  Court  “shall  have  exclusive  original  jurisdiction 
in  all  disbarment  cases  involving  misconduct  of  members 
of  the  bar,  with  the  power  to  suspend  or  disbar  under  such 
rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  court.” 

It  has  been  necessary  for  our  Supreme  Court  therefore 
to  find  itself  ‘“inherently  empowered”  only  in  the  matter 
of  admissions  to  practice.  But  what  I  think  the  Louisiana 
Supreme  Court,  perhaps  unconsciously  motivated  by  what 
Mr.  Beardsley  has  quaintly  described  as  thrusting  great¬ 
ness  upon  one’s  self,  has  overlooked,  is  that  if  the  legal 
maxim  “inclusio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius”  be  applied  to 
the  constitutional  grant  to  the  judiciary  of  power  for  pro¬ 
fessional  removals  only,  then  the  doctrine  of  inherent  power 
in  the  judiciary  to  admit  must  fall,  and  the  more  or  less 
obiter  concerning  such  inherent  power  contained  in  the 
Steckler  case  is  not  legally  and  constitutionally  sound. 

But  as  long  as  the  constitutional  grant  of  exclusive 
disbarment  power  to  our  Supreme  Court,  under  its  own 
rules,  exists,  we  will  have  that  much  of  unquestioned  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  bar  by  the  judiciary  in  Louisiana;  and  by 
the  same  token  we  can  have  no  conflict  on  that  score  by  the 
legislative  department  with  the  judicial  department. 
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I  judge  that  this  thought  under  Section  10  of  Article 
VII  of  the  Constitution  was  carefully  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  State  Bar  Act  when  they  wrote  Sections 
25,  26,  27  and  28  of  that  statute  relating  to  disbarments. 

“Sec.  25.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  it  shall  have  the  power,  to  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  mem¬ 
bers,  make  findings  and  recommendations,  in  their 
discretion,  to  the  legally  constituted  disbarment  au¬ 
thorities. 

“Sec.  26.  That  any  person  complained  against,  as 
herein  provided,  shall  be  given  reasonable  notice  and 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  and  right  to  defend 
against  the  charge  by  the  introduction  of  evidence,  and 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses.  He  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  the  issuance  of  subpoenas  for  attendance  of 
witnesses  to  appear  and  testify  or  produce  books  and 
papers,  as  above  provided. 

“Sec.  27.  That  a  record  of  all  hearings  shall  be 
made  and  preserved  by  the  Board  or  committee. 

“Sec.  28.  That  the  Board  of  Governors,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  by  rule,  provide  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  all  cases  of  complaints  against 
members;  that  said  Board  of  Governors  shall  have  no 
authority  to  disbar,  but  shall  have  the  authority  to 
prefer  charges  of  disbarment  to  authorities  under  the 
law  as  now  provided,  or  to  be  provided.” 

These  sections  clearly  disclose  that  the  Legislature  has 
carefully  avoided  doing  any  more  regarding  disbarment 
of  lawyers  than  to  suggest  in  the  State  Bar  Act  the  Board 
of  Governors  as  the  investigating  committee,  which  sug¬ 
gestion  the  Supreme  Court  has  seen  fit  to  accept. 

Law  on  Admissions  Not  Changed 

When  it  comes  to  admissions,  however,  there  is  a  sharp 
conflict  between  the  “inherent  power”  rule,  which  our  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  reached  for,  in  the  Steckler  case,  and  the 
State  Bar  Act.  Because  of  the  entirely  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  so  far  between  the  Supreme  Court  justices  and  the 
governors  of  the  State  Bar,  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
this  conflict  to  manifest  itself,  and  1  sincerely  hope  it  never 
will. 
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The  fact  remains,  however,  that  although  under  Act 
112  of  1920  the  Legislature  vested  the  Supreme  Court  with 
exclusive  authority  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  admis¬ 
sion,  and  although  in  the  Steckler  case  the  Supreme  Court 
claimed  at  least  concurrent  or  perhaps  superior  right  in¬ 
herently  to  do  so,  nevertheless  the  new  State  Bar  Act  has 
repealed  such  legislative  grant  of  power  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  has  openly  challenged  the  Steckler  case  decision 
by  vesting  that  power  exclusively  in  the  Board  of  the  State 
Bar.  Of  course,  one  answer  is  bound  to  be  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  last  guess,  after  all. 

But  in  view  of  the  gratuitous,  uncalled  for,  and  utterly 
false  statement  regarding  admissions  under  the  new  Lou¬ 
isiana  State  Bar  Act  contained  in  an  article  on  page  744 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  for  December, 
1934,  I  desire  to  comment  further  on  this  matter  of  admis¬ 
sions.  Says  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal : 

“The  act  aims  particularly  to  make  admission  to 
practice  an  easy  matter.” 

I  can  overlook  hostile  criticism  when  it  is  founded  on 
truth,  but  I  allow  no  excuse  for  reckless  statements  born 
of  a  failure  to  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  facts.  Had 
the  writer  of  this  sentence  taken  the  least  pains  to  consult 
his  library,  or  the  editor  of  the  Journal  gone  to  the  trouble 
to  verify  the  writer’s  copy,  he  would  have  discovered  that, 
on  the  subject  of  admissions  to  the  bar,  the  new  Louisiana 
Bar  Act  has  incorporated  the  precise  and  exact  language 
of  the  previous  Louisiana  law  upon  admissions. 

That  previous  law  is  found  contained  in  Act  112  of 
1920  and  Act  113  of  1924.  Those  two  statutes,  the  accepted 
law  on  admissions  in  Louisiana  for  the  intervening  years, 
have  been  adopted  and  repeated,  word  for  word,  in  Sections 
29  and  30  of  the  new  State  Bar  Act,  except  only  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Bar  has  been  substituted 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  Act 
of  1920,  as  the  exclusive  authority  to  prescribe  require¬ 
ments  for  admission,  and  for  the  Supreme  Court’s  previous 
committee  of  lawyers,  under  the  Act  of  1924,  to  hold  ex¬ 
aminations. 

“Sec.  29.  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Louisiana  be  and  it  is  hereby  vested  with 
the  exclusive  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  Louisiana  and  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for  such 
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admission,  including  those  candidates  who  are  or  have 
been  students  or  practitioners  of  law  in  other  States, 
territories  or  foreign  countries,  or  graduates  of  any 
law  school,  college  or  university  of  any  other  State, 
territory  or  foreign  country. 

“Sec.  30.  That  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  Bar  of  this  State,  whether  holding  a  diploma  from 
a  law  school  or  not,  before  being  licensed  to  practice 
law  shall  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Bar 
of  Louisiana,  on  such  subjects  and  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  State  Bar  of  Louisiana;  provided  the 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  diploma  from  an  approved  law  school  be 
required  to  prove  a  course  of  study  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  reputable  Louisiana  lawyer  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  years;  provided  further  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  State  Bar  of  Louisiana  shall 
not  prescribe  a  higher  general  educational  qualifica¬ 
tion  than  a  high  school  course  or  the  equivalent  there¬ 
of.” 

Every  statutory  and  primary  requirement  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar  existing  in  Louisiana  has  been  retained  in 
the  new  State  Bar  Act.  Even  every  detailed  or  secondary 
requirement,  which  heretofore  existed  under  Rule  XV  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  elaborating  the  subjects  for  study  and 
personal  qualifications  of  an  applicant,  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  because  at  its  first  meeting  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  State  Bar,  by  resolution,  copied  Supreme  Court  rule 
XV  as  its  own  standard  for  admission,  over  and  beyond 
the  identical  repetition  of  the  statutory  requirements. 

It  was  a  seemingly  over-anxious  and  premature  re¬ 
flection  which  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  cast 
upon  the  integration  of  the  Louisiana  bar,  when  it  said 
that  our  State  Bar  Act  “aims  particularly”  to  ease  admis¬ 
sions. 

And  let  me  pronounce  it  as  a  fact  tonight,  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  page  and  the  book,  that  professional  stand¬ 
ards  in  Louisiana,  for  admission  or  otherwise,  have  not 
been  lowered  in  the  slightest  degree  by  either  the  statute 
incorporating  our  bar,  or  by  the  policies  of  those  men 
guiding  the  new  corporation’s  career,  and  that  any  state¬ 
ment  to  such  effect,  written  or  spoken,  is  either  based  upon 
ignorance  of  the  subject  or  knowingly  and  maliciously  false. 
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Some  Critics  Answered 

Similarly  reckless,  prejudiced  and  incorrect  have  been 
statements  about  the  State  Bar  Act  in  the  local  press. 

A  little  while  ago  1  referred  to  an  editorial  in  the 
States,  entitled :  “The  Bar  Enslaved”.  It  is  an  attack  on 
the  State  Bar  Act.  Says  this  editor: 

“It  makes  every  practicing  member  of  the  bar  a 
member  of  the  association,  whether  he  wishes  to  be 
or  not.” 

Only  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  doctrine  of  bar  inte¬ 
gration,  and  its  progress  in  America,  and  its  advocacy  since 
1929  in  the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Association,  would  have 
been  responsible  for  such  a  statement  being  critically  made. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  quote  Section  38  of  the  Act, 
which  is  the  section  that  permits  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  State  Bar  to  suspend  a  member  only  for  non-payment 
of  dues.  Says  the  editor: 

“In  other  words  the  black  sheep  are  to  stand  on 
the  level  with  reputable  members  as  long  as  they  pay 
their  dues,  and  violation  of  professional  ethics  and 
downright  crookedness  and  thievery  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  cause  for  expulsion.” 

Of  course,  anybody  with  any  sense  knows  that  under 
our  Constitution  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  disbarring  and 
suspending  power,  and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  punish 
the  black  sheep,  wherefore  the  power  of  the  State  Bar  to 
suspend  was  purposely  limited  as  only  an  incident  to  the 
collection  of  dues  to  stay  within  the  Constitution.  But  still 
we  get  this  sort  of  rot  about  political  protection  to  crooked¬ 
ness  and  thievery  from  an  editor  whose  main  concern  ought 
to  be  his  own  ignorance  of  what  he  tries  to  write  about. 

I  have  heard  criticism  of  the  compulsory  dues  to  the 
State  Bar  imposed  on  lawyers.  The  amount  is  small,  only 
$3.00,  and  the  same  Legislature  which  passed  the  State  Bar 
Act  removed  your  occupational  license,  the  minimum 
amount  of  which  was  $5.00. 

The  most  severe  criticism,  however,  which  lawyers 
themselves  will  offer  against  the  new  State  Bar  Act  will 
doubtless  be  directed  at  the  fact  that  the  bar  governors  in 
Louisiana,  instead  of  being  elected  only  by  the  votes  of  bar 
members,  will  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people;  and 
that  a  lawyer  who  offers  as  a  candidate  must  make  affidavit 
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disclosing  his  corporation  practice  and  fees  therefrom  for 
five  years. 

By  comparison  with  other  state  bar  acts  this  is  a  radi¬ 
cal  departure,  and  a  novelty  in  legislation  of  this  sort.  But 
it  does  not  lack  weighty  precedent  otherwise. 

Former  President  Beardsley  of  the  California  bar,  in 
the  address  I  have  referred  to,  says: 

“In  the  beginning,  all  of  the  governmental  power 

of  the  state,  including  the  power  to  create  and  to 

regulate  a  bar,  is  vested  in  the  people.” 

So,  legally  speaking,  we  of  the  bar  after  all  are  not 
so  aloof  from  the  people,  as  to  decry  election  at  their  hands. 

The  bench  is  generally  supposed  to  rank  above  the 
bar.  Our  bench  even  asserts  an  ‘•‘inherent  power”  to  gov¬ 
ern  us.  But  I  have  not  heard  anybody  successfully  question 
the  quality  of  our  judiciary  because,  in  the  inevitable  choice 
of  some  process  of  selection,  the  will  of  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  is  resorted  to.  If  our  profession  is  one  impressed 
with  a  public  interest,  and  I  think  it  generally  conceded 
that  it  is,  is  the  popular  election  of  its  directors,  necessarily 
from  the  members  of  the  profession,  any  more  radical  in 
system  than  the  popular  election  of  the  judges  who  sit 
above  us? 

As  a  lawyer  myself  I  instinctively  favor  the  thought 
that  our  profession  should  have  the  utmost  degree  of  self- 
government,  but  when  I  consider  the  methods  of  regulating 
other  professions,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  lawyers  still  have 
the  best  of  it  under  the  new  State  Bar  Act.  We  at  least 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  our  administrators,  and  by  our 
ballots  influence  the  voting  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  electing 
those  administrators,  just  as  we  all  elect  our  judges. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Louisiana  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  under  Act  56  of  1914  has  the  right  to  recommend  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Medical  Exami¬ 
ners,  in  the  final  analysis,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  the 
Governor  can  appoint  whom  he  pleases. 

The  dentists  practice  their  profession  under  the  control 
of  a  State  Board  whose  members  they  neither  recommend 
nor  elect,  they  being  appointed  by  the  Governor  under  Act 
253  of  1928. 

The  same  plan  of  gubernatorial  appointment  is  fol¬ 
lowed  for  the  pharmacists  under  Act  223  of  1924,  for  the 
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architects  under  Act  231  of  1910,  and  for  the  certified 
public  accountants  under  Act  136  of  1924. 

Even  the  beauty-parlor  operators  and  the  corn  doctors, 
who  used  to  have  more  influence  in  their  professional  af¬ 
fairs,  as  it  was  said,  than  we  lawyers  did,  have  now  at  last 
been  outstripped  by  us  in  legislative  and  public  influence 
under  the  new  State  Bar  Act. 

The  beauty  parlor  board  is  still  entirely  appointive,  by 
the  governor  and  the  health  department,  under  Act  245 
of  1928;  and  the  corn  doctors,  by  Act  159  of  1916,  still 
have  to  trim  the  thickened  epidermis  of  our  pedal  extremi¬ 
ties  under  commissioners  for  whom  they  can  neither  vote 
or  influence  other  citizens  to  vote. 

And  this  business  that  so  much  ado  is  being  made  over, 
the  requirement  that  a  lawyer  who  offers  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Board  of  Governors  must  publish  what 
corporations  he  represents  and  for  how  much  in  fees.  Radi¬ 
cal  in  idea?  Yes.  But  serious  ills  often  require  strong 
remedies.  Is  it  not  a  justified  accusation  that  for  many 
years  bar  government  in  this  state  has  continued  almost 
exclusively  in  the  control  of  the  type  of  practitioner  who 
is  generally  referred  to  as  a  corporation  lawyer? 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Walker  B.  Spencer,  who  was  seated 
near  one  end  of  the  speakers’  table,  shouted  in  a  loud  voice: 
“No.”) 

The  distinguished  gentleman  on  my  left  undertakes  to 
answer  my  question  in  the  negative.  Very  well.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Louisiana  State  Bar  Association  are  available.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  any  impartial  and  un¬ 
biased  listener  that  an  examination  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  reports  of  that  association,  most  of  which  are  in  bound 
form  in  the  library,  will  show  from  the  rosters  of  officers 
and  committees  that  the  question  which  I  propounded 
should  be  correctly  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  legislators  who  are  elected  by  the  people  occupy 
their  high  places  under  the  injunction  by  rule  that  each 
must  divulge  any  private  interest  he  has  in  a  matter  of 
public  concern  in  which  he  acts  on  behalf  of  the  people. 

Canon  No.  6  of  the  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  standard  to  which  we 
all  subscribe,  declares: 

“It  is  unprofessional  to  represent  conflicting  in¬ 
terests,  except  by  express  consent  of  all  concerned 
given  after  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts.” 
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Let  us  ever  remember  that  the  duty  of  the  bar  is  not 
a  duty  only  to  itself  and  to  its  own  members.  The  practice 
of  law,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  not  a  right,  but  a  privilege 
burdened  with  obligations.  First  among  those  obligations 
come  duties  to  the  public.  And  if  the  profession  has  its 
responsibilities,  if  there  exists  the  possibility  of  private 
interests  arrayed  in  conflict  with  the  public  welfare,  I  for 
one  cannot  see  that  calling  upon  a  candidate  to  disclose 
only  the  truth  about  himself  in  the  practice  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  wants  to  help  govern,  is  such  a  terrible  imposition. 

There  is  no  particular  professional  privilege  about  the 
identity  of  clients  and  the  amount  of  their  fees.  We  have 
to  tell  it  all  to  the  income  tax  agents,  state  and  federal. 
Why  hesitate  to  tell  it  to  the  election  committee?  If  a 
lawyer  has  to  be  so  secretive  and  mysterious  about  his 
professional  customers  that  he  cannot  let  the  light  of  day 
into  his  professional  associations,  and  how  heavily  his 
golden  shackles  weigh,  then  he  has  no  business  undertaking 
to  govern  his  professional  brethren  and  represent  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  its  relations  with  the  public. 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  not  being  criticized  so 
much  because  there  is  anything  really  wrong  about  it.  It 
is  being  criticized  because  the  people  who  are  criticizing 
it  know  they  cannot  conform  to  the  law  and  expect  to  be 
elected  by  the  public  on  their  records. 

If  this  be  politicalizing  the  bar,  I  can  only  answer  that 
as  long  as  men  have  to  be  depended  upon  to  choose  other 
men  for  such  positions,  as  long  as  our  vaunted  democracy 
persists,  the  bar  will  be,  and  always  has  been,  politicalized. 
There  is  a  difference  only  in  methods, — the  corporation 
lawyer  clique  at  one  extreme,  the  popular  election  plan  at 
the  other.  Which  you  prefer  will  merely  depend,  in  all 
probability,  upon  your  own  personal  viewpoint. 

I  appreciate  that,  largely  because  of  some  of  the  points 
I  have  touched  upon,  the  State  Bar  Act  of  Louisiana  is 
starting  its  voyage  with  a  few  dark  clouds  and  some 
ominous  flickering  on  the  horizon.  Antagonism,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  coming  from  the  more  organized  classes  of  our 
profession,  where  some  men  prefer  letting  their  minds 
dwell  on  motives  they  charge  were  behind  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  rather  than  its  value  as  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  idea. 

It  is  a  well-accepted  principle  that  lawyers  and  courts 
cannot  question  the  motives  of  the  law  makers  in  enacting 
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a  statute,  but  must  presume  those  motives  are  good,  and 
must  endeavor  to  uphold  the  statute. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Journal  said  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  a  tone  none  too  kindly,  I  fear,  that  this  was  “an 
extraordinary  bar  integration  bill”  and  that  “its  future 
adventures  will  be  watched  with  interest.” 

I  received  this  month’s  issue  today,  and  the  Journal 
has  another  paragraph  in  which  it  implies  that  this  is  not 
a  “proper  bar  act”  by  saying  that  “it  cannot  now  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  a  proper  bar  act  may  be  secured  “in  Louisiana 
pending  a  certain-described  contingency. 

So  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  resign  ourselves  to  ex¬ 
pectation  of  hostility  in  some  quarters  in  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  this  statute. 

We  have  the  consolation  that  the  framers  of  this  law 
did  turn  out  to  have  as  much  influence  as  the  corn  doctors. 

They  obtained  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  at  least  took  a  step  along  the  trail  that  others 
have  tried  to  blaze  for  many  years. 

And  we  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are  now  under¬ 
taking  to  commend  this  new  organization  as  a  vehicle  of 
professional  and  public  service,  not  to  a  self-annointed 
minority,  but  to  all  degrees  and  classes  and  specialties  of 
lawyers  in  Louisiana ;  endeavoring  to  breathe  into  our  pro¬ 
fession  the  breath  of  a  human,  practical,  friendly,  and 
honorable  association  among  all  its  members,  whether  they 
walk  the  high  road  of  legal  life,  the  low,  or  the  middle. 

We  are  asking  the  lawyers  of  Louisiana  to  help  us 
make  this  integrated  bar  a  human  organization,  a  living, 
pulsing  body  of  the  profession,  serving  bench,  bar,  state 
and  nation,  high  in  principles  and  ideals,  humble  before  the 
Great  Judge  and  therefore  charitable  and  tolerant  with  the 
frailties  and  faults  of  our  brethren. 

Dedicating  our  efforts  to  such  ends,  we  invoke  your 
support  and  aid,  as  to  a  worthy  cause. 

I  thank  you. 
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